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R. 5. MENAMIN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Varnishes, Gold Size, Etc., 


515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


cee a 


HE undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the finest qualities, which he is selling at 
prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. The INKS of each particular grade are 
unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and will not clog on the rollers. 


The celebrated PRINTING COPYING INKS of Cuartes McILvaine & Co. are now manufactured exclusively 
by the undersigned. 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 

PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 

LITHOGRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INES AND YARNISHES, of the best quality, always on hand. 


° —> pS ok Re ° ie 
PRICE LIST 
BLACK INKS. _ Perlb RED INKS. Per Ib. PRINTERS’ VARNISH. Per 

Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.00 | 


5. 3.00 2.00 | Carmine, 32.00 24.40 16.00 | No.o, for reducing Poster Inks, 
Fine Gloss Cut, . 3.00 200 ‘ ob 


3 1.00 | Lake, oO. 5.00 300 : 1, 
Ex. Quick Drying Job, for Crimson Lake, $.00 300 2, “ « “ 
hard sized and cal. paper, 2.00 1.5% Co 93 | Batre Pine Red. ... . $00 4.00 “ “ “ “ 
— Job, for sized and Fine Red, 3. 2.50 2,00 Quick Drying Varnish, 
calend paper, . . . 2.00 1.50 1. 5 Fine Vermili 2.5 00 ; ™ 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cyl- ceding ee — . a . , By the gallon at special rates. 
inder and Adams Presses 1.50 1.2 “ 


Galimemepen,. 3» opie ts 4 | LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 
Entre Flos «scene tee ol 8 Pi MISCELLANEOUS COLORS. 
Hand-Press News,.... 3 P 1 White Ink, .00 
Drum Cylinder News, . . 20 > | Tints of all detente, 
Rotary and Bullock News, ‘ Medium Green, 
Fine Dark Green, Ts 
BLUE INKS. Fine Light Green,. . . . 
g . 

Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . 2 Poster Green— Dark 


“ 


75 5° 
3. 5x ) 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
75 . 

Poster Green—Light, . . 75 By the gallon at special rates. 
Dark Blue, 5 F 5 Chocolate Brown, . . . . : These Varnishes are warranted free from al! 
Light Blue, ; 4 White Size 


: " ; ‘ impurities. 

Light Label Blue, . . . 5 Fine Gold Size, y 5 d 

Ultramarine— Extra Fine, ? Fine Raw Sienna,... . I. ‘ COPYING PRINTING INKS. 
o Job & Poster. 1.50 1.00 ‘ Fine Umber Brown,. . . .50 oa ‘crete ; 

Fine Dark Brown,. . . . j , | MADE UNDER CHAS. M’ILVAINE & CO.’s PATENT 

YELLOW INKS. Fine Light Brown, .. . y 5 | Purple 

Fine Lemon Yellow,. . . 200 I. .oo | Royai Purple, Red—Deep or Light, 

Fine Orange Yellow, . . 2.00 I. .oo | Mauve, 3 

Poster Lemon Yellow, . . 50 | Violet, 

Poster Orange Yellow, . 50 | Claret, 

Naples Yellow, ..... 2,00 Magenta, 


~ Inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates. “ST 


R, §, MENAMIN, 615, 617, 619 and 521 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 
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( Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


A CHRISTMAS REMINISCENCE. 
BY W. C. B. 


It was Christmas Eve, and quarter-night had caused an un- 
usually large assemblage of the brethren at the Lodge. The 
clear, crisp, frosty weather had quickened the steps and height- 
ened the spirits of the members on the way to the Lodge-room, 
so that each was in excellent humor with himself, and disposed 
to greet his fellow-members with all the heartiness and gusto 
of the happy Christmas-tide. The old grey-headed member 
seemed as young in spirit as the ruddy-faced, blonde-haired 
young fellow who had just joined the Order as a compliment 
to the memory of his father, who had lived and died in its 
service. 

There was very little business, and that of a routine nature, 
to be attended to, so that the relief committee’s report, that 
no orders were to be drawn for sick or funeral benefits, was 
heard with satisfaction and unanimously agreed to. A state- 
ment was made by them, however, that a young member, 
named Frank Taylor, who was in arrears by reason of non- 
payment of dues, had been sick for some time with inflamma- 
tory rheumatism, and was in destitute circumstances, and his 
case was recommended to the consideration of the Lodge for 
such action as it might deem proper to take. 

The circumstances were, briefly, that Taylor, who was a 
young married man, a compositor on the Morning Gun, and a 
laughing, cheery, devil-may-care fellow, always ready with a 
joke, handy in a yacht, and clever at the bat, had been caught 
in the ‘*last crowd’’ one night late in March, and compelled 
to wade home through a very deep snow, one that was the 
wonder of the ‘‘ oldest inhabitant ’’ for its depth so late in the 
With his usual recklessness, Taylor thought nothing 
of his wet feet, and the light, croupy cough that set in next 
day; but, confident in the glorious strength of his young man- 
hood, he disdained to ‘*do anything for it,’’? and so allowed 
the slight cold to settle into incipient consumption and pro- 
nounced rheumatism. Having a wife and two children, the 
scanty savings of a not very provident life were soon exhausted 
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by the Summer’s drain, and the Fall opened with nothing in 
the family exchequer, and a dark prospect for the Winter. 
Knowing that he had fallen into arrears in his Lodge through 
his own neglect, and was, therefore, not entitled to any relief 
from that quarter, Taylor was too proud to make his distress 
known to his brethren, and it was only by accident that his 
case was made known to one of them, who reported it to the 
Lodge. 

What should be done with the case was the question mooted 
among the brethren. Should the Lodge take the money paid 
in by those who regularly paid their dues and spend it upon 
one who had failed to keep himself in good standing, thus 
setting an example of encouragement to improvidence, which 
would prove to be the bane of the Lodge? Or, should the 
Lodge, forgiving the derelict brother’s neglect, make a dona- 
tion to relieve him, and trust for forgiveness for erring on the 
side of Charity ? 

It was finally decided to place a sufficient sum in the hands 
of the relief committee and allow them to make such expendi- 
tures, and of such a nature, as the necessities of the case and 
the rigors of the season seemed to require. 

Nothing loth to accept the pleasing task, the members of the 
relief committee asked the assistance of the other members in 
carrying out the wishes of the Lodge, so that a large commit- 
tee, indeed, was that which started towards Taylor’s house. 
Not far from the latter was a general, all-round store, such asis 
usually found in the suburbs of a large city, and into it the 
brethren piled. A barrel of flour was purchased; a ham, a 
turkey, and numerous other edibles, with a generous supply of 
coffee and tea as well; and, having loaded up a cart with a 
ton of coal, the party started for Taylor’s house with the re- 
sults of their shopping. 

And such fun! No men ever experienced purer pleasure 
than did these worthy brethren as they rolled the barrel of 
flour along the cold and echoing pavement, laughing at 
Smith for getting a splinter in his finger, or Jones for not keep- 
ing his heels out of the road of the barrel. Suffice it to say, 
the goal was reached, and into the house of want and sorrow 
the brethren slowly filed. Astonished beyond measure were 
Taylor and his wife; and their little boy and girl, aroused 
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from slumber by the unusual intrusion and noise, would 
have been frightened had it not been for the handsome 
budget of toys which one of the thoughtful brethren—a bache- 
lor, too !-—presented to them as coming from Santa Claus. The 
barrel of flour was soon rolled in and placed in the corner of 
the kitchen, the coal was shuted into the cellar, and the other 
articles quickly bestowed, together with a handsome sum of 
money, made up partly by the contribution of the Lodge, but 
much more largely by the additional goodwill offerings of the 
accompanying brethren. 

The surprise to the Taylors was complete, and the trans- 
formation from sorrow and gloom to gladness and hope was 
ample repayment to those who had so generously produced it; 
and wishing the worthy family a ‘* Merry Christmas,’’ each 
departed for his own home, better and stronger for the good 
work in which he had been engaged. 

And what fruit did it bear? Did Taylor die after all? Not 
by any means. There seemed to be a blessing in that house 
from that glorious Christmas Eve. The very next day, Mrs. 
Taylor’s only uncle, who had wandered to the ‘* Gold Coast’’ 
in ’49, and raked wealth enough from the placers and gullies 
to buy an extensive ranche, which increased his wealth so that 
he was now possessed of considerable means, came to take 
Christmas dinner with that little fellow whom his niece had 
named for the long-absent uncle; and from that time forth 
neither kind attention nor generous provision were absent from 
that household. Under the operation of such beneficent in- 
fluences Taylor rapidly recovered his health; paid up his 
dues to the Lodge, and a year in advance—a custom he 
still keeps up—and resumed his occupation on the A/orning 
Gun with an industry that soon placed him and his family 
in comfortable circumstances. 

One of the most cherished possessions of the Lodge is a 
beautiful mat for the Bible to rest on, worked by the skillful 
hands of Mrs. Taylor as a small token of her appreciation of 
the kindness of the members to her husband and his family in 
their hour of need; and none of the members who took part 
in the proceedings of that memorable Christmas Eve ever look 
upon the little memento with other than feelings of gladness 
and pride, and with no regrets that Fraternity and Charity 
had thus gone hand in hand. 

Puitapgcenia, December 4, 1884. 


SE at cet a eee 
NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR PRICES. 

A newspaper, like every other business enterprise, is run for 
profit, and unless it yields a revenue it eventually ceases to 
exist. Now, if obtained in an honorable and legitimate way, 
this profit must be derived from either the reading or advertis- 
ing patronage, or both, and the better grade of journals find 
little difficulty in so regulating their patronage as to fairly and 
equitably divide the burden of support between all their pa- 
A paper, however, that sells its issue at a positive loss 
and expects its advertisers not only to make up the deficit but 
in addition to contribute a sufficient sum to sustain it and afford 
a reasonable profit on its investment is manifestly dealing un- 
fairly with its best customers. 

A newspaper is a peculiar commodity. Jt is not like a 
pound of nails or a bushel of salt. People don’t shop around 
to find out where they can save a cent on a newspaper, but 
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they buy the one that suits them best even though they have to 
pay more for it. They find out pretty soon whether they get 
the value recéived or not, and hence, a live, enterprising paper 
is never required to resort to such shoddy schemes as to reduce 
its price to secure the patronage of the intelligent public. It 
is only the sleepy, badly managed and worthless papers that 
are driven to such extremities. And let me say one more word, 
and that is, the readers who would buy a poor paper simply 
because it could be obtained a trifle cheaper than a good one 
would be of little advantage to advertisers. Liberal-minded 
and intelligent people, who buy according to their judgment 
and know the difference between legitimate wares and abso- 
lute trash, are the class of readers that the liberal advertiser 
wishes to reach, and he is generally shrewd enough to reach 
them.— £2. 


- 
A WORD TO BOOKSELLERS. 

A great deal is to be done in the book business, as everywhere 
else, by push and pluck. We have heard many lamentations 
of late years about the condition of our trade, and with good 
reason; nevertheless, that is not the only side of the case. 
Despite undercutting, and cheap libraries, and other ills the 
trade is heir to, books are sold in this country, and in increas- 
ing quantities. 





People read more, not less, as education pene- 
trates the land, and there are more people each year to read. 
We are now a people of nearly 55,000,000; this fact alone 
tells the story. If booksellers would do their very best to meet 
the wants of the enormous number of readers and bookbuyers 
represented in this aggregate there would be less cause of 
complaint. 

We are moved to these remarks by a letter from a new house 
recently started in a Western city, which, in sending an order 
and some good words for the Weekly, adds : 

‘*Since our opening, our most sanguine expectations have 
been fully realized; trade has been satisfactory and prospects 


very flattering. Book-buyers appreciate our endeavors to keep 


a book-store in fact, and not use the name book-store to give 


tone to a toy and notion stock, as is generally the case. Our 
opinion is that if booksellers would pay more attention to 
books, and keep book-stores worthy of the name, they would 
have little cause for the complaints that seem so general among 
the trade. If the bookseller will not keep what his customers 
want, it is right for the publisher to sell them; but if he takes 
care of his customers as he should, he need not fear competi- 
tion from publishers.’’ 

It is within our own experience, and an incident many times 
repeated, that even the large city book-stores answer an inquiry 
as to a standard book, ‘Not in stock, but we’ll get it for 
you!’’ This is absolutely destructive of retail trade. A book- 
buyer wants a book when he asks for it—not to-morrow or next 
week. The rule seems to be that ephemeral books, which 
soon deteriorate, are kept in stock, while the standards, which 
preserve their value, are not to be found. What success would 
there be in a dry-goods store run on this principle ? 

A well-selected stock, a pleasant store, adequate knowledge 
of books, and careful attention to customers will do much to 
make a real book-store successful, even in dull times. 
that so, gentlemen of the trade ?— Publishers’ Weekly. 
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A STUDY IN ADVERTISERS. 

It is related that good King Arthur, of medieval memory, 
greeted his particular friends, his neighborly rulers who came 
to enjoy the hospitality of his board and the pleasing converse 
of his knights, with a right hearty blow upon the cheek, and 
so sturdy was the gentleman that many of the ‘‘ visiting states- 
men’’ found themselves groveling in the dust of his royal 
highness’ possessions. 

If a committee from a lodge of Grangers, located in that 
particular section of some Western State where railroads never, 
and newspapers only occasionally wander, should visit New 
York with the idea of interesting the city press in the mar- 
velous resources of their pre-empted lands, they would return 
home with the report, if they knew anything about it, that all 
the advertisers of a great city are King Arthurs and all the 
publishers King Arthur’s friends. 

Literally, the advertiser is the blizzard of journalism. So 
soon as a man becomes an advertising animal he is changed 
‘* teetotally,’’ and from a mild, harmless, inoffensive citizen, 
he becomes a wandering cyclone of suspicion and abuse. Pub- 
lishers loom up as enemies; they are clothed in the garb of 
highwaymen and brigands; they become printing Molochs and 
legitimate prey. 

The advertiser’s form of lunacy takes many different shapes 
and phases. One victim will be morose and sullen when 
called upon for ‘‘ that little balance, you remember;’’ another 
will be the very soul of wit and donhommie, and laugh in his 
jocular vein when he writes that the first greenback he finds 
growitg by the roadside he will remit for his indebtedness; 
still another will be out—so chronically and incurably out—that 
the collector finally wastes time in wondering why the man 
keeps an office to accommodate a stove and a well-trained liar 
of about fifteen winters; then there is the apologetic genius, 
who would be only too glad to pay up were it possible, but 
unfortunately, etc., etc., on through the same old gag; another 
is permanently ‘‘dead broke;’’ frequently we meet the will- 
call-up-to-morrow-with-a.check, how-late-do-you-keep-open 
sort; and the advertiser who has just buried his mother-in-law, 
and it makes him a little ‘‘ short,’’ at the moment, though natu- 
rally perfectly good natured, that’s understood. In short, there 
are just as many kinds of advertisers as there are advertisements, 
and each has his own particular trait to produce. 

Far be it from me to say anything harsh about these people. 
I only point out these little eccentricities from an anthropo- 
logical view. Besides, there are certain excellent traits about 
an advertiser. I never knew one who would not give his ad- 
vice freely and without price; if the publisher should want 
any information as to how to handle his paper, the advertiser 
is prepared with dead-head suggestions, though it must be ad- 
mitted that these suggestions often—too often—lead up toa 
glittering climax, which consists of an offer on the part of the 
advertiser to furnish the publisher with an assortment of his 
catalogue cuts, which, if given in the paper, would create a 
universal conflagration, ‘‘every one is so interested in our 
goods, you know.’’ ‘The unanimity of advertisers in each 
viewing his own purchasing as the most exciting incident in 
the whole career of a journalist’s experience is touching in the 
extreme; it shows a sincerity that is rare indeed in this world 
of ours. 





The little idiosyncrasies one has to contend with make the 
atmosphere quite exhilarating at times. I knew an advertiser 
who withdrew his advertisement because the publisher declined 
to print, among the illustrations of his magazine, a cut that had 
adorned the front cover of his trade catalogue during three 
busy seasons; another positively refused to pay for his card 
unless it was printed on the back of a richly designed and 
colored lithograph plate occasionally given in a popular maga- 
zine. Aggressive advertisers, who find it more economical to 
move than to pay exorbitant rents, never give notice of their 
removal, and finally write an indignant letter to the publisher, 
saying that their address has been wrong in his paper for three 
whole months and they won’t pay a cent for it, there now! 
So, in addition to being a polyglot and possessing various other 
accomplishments, a publisher is expected to be inspired—all 
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POWER PRINTING FROM STEEL PLATES. 

One of the best official acts of the late Secretary Folger was 
the signing of an order adopting a new system by which the 
steel-engraved securities of the Government are executed on a 
rotary press. Results have been obtained by this press which 
it was thought impossible to accomplish, namely, the printing 
from a steel plate, curved on a cylinder, which is inked, wiped 
and polished automatically. Until the invention was perfected, 
after sixty years of experimenting, printing from engraved 
steel plates was done on hand-presses. It was not possible to 
turn off more than 500 sheets on a press daily, and the plate 
had to be inked, wiped and polished after each impression, 
and two people were required to do the work. On the new 
press one man can work off 1,200 to 1,500 per hour, or 10,000 
per day, the number being limited only by the skill of the 
feeder. It has just been adopted by the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, after three years’ trial, although foreign govern- 
ments have used the same system for several years. The press 
is now in use in the Government Printing Offices in Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and Stockholm. It has been necessary for protec- 
tion to carry on the experimenting and construction privately, 
and the first exhibition was given to members of the press at 
the Homer Lee Bank Note Company’s works in New York 
City, where it is now printing United States postal notes. The 
steel plate remains fixed in the press and forms a segment of 
the surface of a cylinder, to which it clings and curves. The 
plate receives the ink from a series of rollers which it passes in 
its continuous revolution. Opposite this inking apparatus is 
the impression cylinder; extending over this is the blank sheet 
of paper, firmly held by grippers. Every third recovery the 
plate arrives opposite it and the pressure applied takes from 
the engraved lines of the steel plate the ink which has been 
deposited and left there after the surface has been polished by 
four ingeniously contrived pads that do the work as well as 
it can be done by the hands of a skilled workman. Although 
the press weighs nearly ten tons, it is so well balanced that it 
can be run by a half-inch belt, or one-half the width of an 
ordinary sewing-machine belt, and at a cost of only two and 
one-half cents per day. 








a 
Ir is reported that there are sixty playing card factories in 
Germany. 
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RICHARD SMITH’S MANSION, FURNITURE 
AND LIBRARY SOLD. 

Mr. Richard Smith, of the well-known Philadelphia firm of 
type-founders, MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, was long noted 
among a wide circle of friends and acquaintances, and a large 
portion of the public, for the possession of one of the finest 
mansions in Philadelphia. His magnificent residence, No. 
1422 North Broad Street, not only arrested the attention of all 
passers by, but compelled their admiration, for the house, 
handsome as it is, was rendered doubly attractive by the spa- 
cious, well-kept garden on its south side. The interior was 
sumptuously furnished; all that good taste could suggest and 
money purchase went to the selection of the furniture and 
adornments. In his frequent visits to Europe Mr. Smith se- 
cured many rare articles of beauty to grace his elegant home. 

During the Centennial year Mr. Smith’s princely mansion 
and right royal hospitality obtained a world-wide celebrity, by 
the prominent persons from all parts of the world who were 
entertained there. In hospitable Philadelphia there was no 
more genial and whole-souled host than Mr. Smith, who went 
so far as to have his garden brilliantly illuminated every even- 
ing for months, for the pleasure and admiration of all passers 
by. His public spirit in that gala year won for him universal 
commendation. 

There was a flutter of surprise caused by the announcement 
that the celebrated Smith mansion and all its contents were to 
be disposed of at auction. A great throng assembled in the 
palatial house of Mr. Smith on November 19, when the sale 
commenced by disposing of the mansion, which went for 
$50,000, probably one-third its value. A suite of drawing- 
room furniture, purchased in Paris for $2,000, sold for $400. 
A Turkish rug of the finest fabric, worth at least $1,800, 
brought $200. An elaborately carved sideboard, with bro- 
catelle marble top, valued at $800, sold for $230. «A Persian 
embroidered parlor arm-chair, worth $150, brought $53. A 
Mohammedan embroidered prayer-rug, once the property of 
Mehemet Ali, went for $75. A megaletoscope of ebony, inlaid 
with pearl, containing sixty views of famous buildings and 
localities in Europe, which cost $645, sold for $145. An ex- 
quisitely carved rosewood parlor suit, vauled at $2,600, brought 
$400. A sofa, elaborately carved and covered with Gobelin 
tapestry, bought at the Paris Exposition for $1250, was dis- 
posed of at $470. Four large plate-glass parlor mirrors sold 
at from $120 to $125 each; and the $1,600 gold satin damask 
parlor window-curtains went for $90 each. A bed-chamber 
suit, which cost $3,700, sold for $800. 

The library was sold a week after the house and furniture at 
M. Thomas & Sons’ auction rooms. Mr. Smith’s collection of 
books was rich in fine illustrated works. Lockwood’s edition 
of Audubon’s “ Birds of America,’’ in eight volumes, and the 
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‘*Quadrupeds of North America,’’ by the same author, in two 
volumes, were sold to one purchaser for $10 a volume. ‘‘Le 
Musée Royal,’’ an album of fine steel engravings of the 
French Royal Art Gallery, published by Didot, sold for $30. 
The ‘* Musée Frangais,”’ containing engravings of the choicest 
pictures in the Louvre, went for $17.50. Thirty-one volumes 
of the Art Fournal sold at $3 a volume. Brock’s engravings, 
twenty-four in number, of Philadelphia as it was in 1800, sold 
for $12. Doré’s **Don Quixote,”’ in two volumes, brought $6.50 
a volume. Daniel’s ‘*Oriental Scenery,’’ in three volumes, 
went for $6 each. Doré’s ‘‘ Dante,’’ in two volumes, sold for 
$15 a volume. A choice edition of Dickens’ works, in twenty- 
eight volumes, brought $1.14 per volume. Ferguson’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Architecture in All Countries,’ in three volumes, sold 
for $8 a volume. Finden & Hogarth’s ‘Gallery of British 
Art’? went for $26. ‘The Gallery of Contemporary Art,”’ 
in ten sections, sold at $3.75 each. ‘Turner’s ‘‘Gems from the 
Dusseldorf Gallery ’’ went for $7. Fourteen dollars was paid 
for Doré’s ‘* Paradise Lost.’’ All the way through the long 
catalogue the prices realized were below the value of the books. 
Mr. Smith’s choice possessions in every department had been 
selected to enrich and beautify his mansion, and were disposed 
of far below their real value. 





7 
SHALL PAPER BE PRINTED DRY? 

To do away with wetting paper before printing is a proposed 
innovation, which is attracting a large share of attention in 
various parts of Europe. In Germany, where the proposition 
to print dry paper has received earnest attention, the subject 
was submitted, for their opinion, to the Pressmen’s Section of 
the Stuttgart Graphic Club. In answering the pressmen went 
over the various points involved carefully, observing that paper 
which has been wet down should always be calendered before 
printing, if a first-class impression is to be obtained. Glazed 
or calendered paper may be printed dry, but not always with 
satisfactory results, much depending upon the quality of the 
paper. The making-ready for dry paper must inevitably 
require more time than for wet; dry paper will wear out 
type more rapidly, and without new or nearly new type fine 
printing cannot be done on dry paper. Illustrations will 
always look cleaner on paper which has been wet, and artistic 
type faces will show to greater advantage. Inequalities in 
inking will show immediately on dry paper, and if not equal 
in body, the thinner sheets will look as though the make-ready 
had been faulty. Dry paper, leaving heavier deposits of ink 
on the form, necessitates more frequent washings. On the 
other hand, it is easier to keep a good register with dry paper, 
as the sheets do not shrink, and the grippers hold them tighter 
and more evenly. Paper not perfectly homogeneous will have 
all its imperfections brought into view if printed dry. Sump- 
tuous printing on heavy paper, such as is used for copper-plate 
work, will not give satisfactory impressions on dry paper. 
Paper wet down and calendered before printing requires less 
ink than dry calendered paper; paper wet down and not 
calendered takes more ink than dry and calendered. 

The pressmen concluded by stating that, if bookwork is to 
be printed dry, the paper must be smooth and heavy, the type 
new, the ink of good quality, and then the wear and tear of 
type and press will be greater. Open woodcuts, requiring but 
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little ink, may be printed on dry paper when it is well calen- 
dered and of smooth and soft quality; but full cuts, to which 
a large supply of ink must be given, will never show to best 
advantage on dry paper. 
iain ds ci ek 
THE GROLIER CLUB EXHIBITION. 

The Grolier Club is giving its first exhibition in New York 
at its rooms on Madison Avenue, consisting mainly of missals, 
there being some seventy examples of illuminated manuscripts. 
The money value of them may be judged by the fact that the 
insurance on them aggregates $70,000. Among the more no- 
table are the well-known ‘*‘ Haroe Pembrochianz,’’ valued at 
$12,000; and a Latin Bible on vellum, A. D. 1250 to 1300. 
There is a missal of the fifteenth century, of French execution, 
which looks as fresh as a newly-printed book from one of our 
presses of to-day; the whiteness of the vellum is remarkable, 
presenting the milk-white appearance so highly prized and so 
seldom seen. Three different hands worked on the page—one 
did the script, another the border, a third the miniature—yet 
not a tarnish is visible. The execution is perfect, and the old 
gold as pure and rich as though but recently affixed. A Phila- 
delphia publisher announced his intention of availing himself 
of some of the ancient border designs, drawn by hand centu- 
ries ago. In this way the Grolier Club is doing practical work, 
as well as gratifying a taste dear to all who are interested in 
typography. 

A small duodecimo volume of French origin, dating back 
to the middle of the fifteenth century, elicited great admira- 
tion. It has only ten short lines of fine script to the page, the 
border being profusely illuminated with pictures of birds, in- 
sects and flowers. These illustrations are executed with the 
minutest care, and successfully bear the closest examination. 
A French missal, executed for the church at Tours, contains 
one hundred and seventy pages, all in excellent preservation; 
it is valued at $8,000. An English one, written in the memo- 
rable typographic year, 1440, for Wm. Herbert, first Earl of 
Pembroke, and executed in England, is valued at $12,000. 
Though the collection of illuminated manuscripts shown by 
the Grolier Club is large, there are many other fine missals 
owned in this country. Some perfect ones may be seen at the 
Ridgway Library, in this city; the Lenox and Astor libraries 
also possess several splendid specimens. In Europe, the most 
superb missals are in the possession of the Rothschilds, who 
place oiled silk between the precious, seldom-turned leaves, 
and any person looking at them is required to breathe through 
a handkerchief, lest the breath should tarnish the gold in the 
illuminations. At the Grolier Club display the missals were 
shown under glass. 





SUCCESSFUL FROM THE START. 

With the sixtieth issue under the new management the Dai/y 
News, of this city, was increased in size by the addition of a 
column to each page. A pressure of advertising patronage 
compelled the enlargement. A bright, lively, spicy daily 
paper, the ews has made for itself a new and wide field in 
Philadelphia journalism, and its able editors fill the fresh field 
to the great satisfaction of an ever-increasing constituency of 
regular readers. 





RARE BOOKS AT LOW PRICES. 

Last month witnessed the scattering, by the auctioneer’s 
hammer, of the Farnum Library, a well-known collection of 
scarce books belonging to the late Alexander Farnum, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., who commenced the formation of his library in 
1855, and succeeded in bringing together 4,500 volumes. Some 
of the most valuable he secured at the celebrated John Allen 
sale, and a number he procured through Quaritch, of London. 
It was thought that the collection would realize $20,000; it 
brought barely $15,000. The Lehigh University was the 
largest buyer, and on its shelves the books will have a perma- 
nent abiding place and be productive of more widespread 
good than in a private library. 

Six volumes of Dibdin’s ‘‘ Typographical Antiquities ”’ ‘sold 
for $420; three volumes of the ‘‘ Bibliographical Decameron,”’ 
by the same author, printed in London in 1817, sold for 
$1,008. The ‘‘Bay Psalm Book,’’ a reprint of the earliest 
New England edition of the Psalms, one of the first books 
printed in the United States, sold for $31. Ten volumes of 
the works of Aristotle, translated from the Greek, were sold 
at $10.50 each; the last set of his works placed on sale in this 
country occurred fifteen years ago and was bought by the 
Brown University for $160. Sumptuously illustrated works, 
such as Audubon’s ‘‘ Birds of America,’’ sold at low figures. 


STRIVING FOR TYPOGRAPHIC ACCURACY. 

Painstaking people, who know next to nothing of printing, 
find a special delight in searching out typographic errors in 
newspapers, periodicals and books, the detection of a blunder, 
in their own estimation, putting a premium on individual intelli- 
gence—conferring a privilege of disparaging printers. Men of 
intelligence, who write well but not legibly, never tire of pointing 
out mistakes of printers and the oversights of proof-readers. 
These self-constituted censors of typography may find food for 
wholesome reflection in the fact that just about one hundred 
years ago a number of professors in the Edinburgh University 
undertook the publication of a book which should be a perfect 
specimen of typographical accuracy. Every conceivable pre- 
caution was taken to prevent errors of the types. Six experi- 
enced proof-readers were employed, who devoted hours to the 
reading of each page. After their careful task was completed, 
each page was posted in the hall of the University, with a noti- 
fication that £50 would be paid to any person who should 
succeed in discovering an error. Every page remained thus pub- 
licly exposed for two weeks before being returned to the print- 
ing office. The projectors of the work felt confident that the 
object so diligently striven for had been attained. Great was 
the discomfiture of the learned men when, on the work being 
issued, several errors were found, one occurring in the first line 
of the first page. 





* 


Mr. OscakR KAUFFELT HARRIS, for twenty-two years a 
prominent Washington journalist, died at his residence in that 
city, December 7, of consumption. Mr. Harris was born in 
Wrightsville, Pa., in 1836, became a reporter on the Washing- 
ton Star in 1862, edited the National Republican, National 
Intelligencer and Evening Critic at different times, and for 
fifteen years reported the proceedings of Congress. 
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ENGLAND’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


From figures carefully gathered it appears that the importa- 
tion of prints and engravings into the United Kingdom is fast 
increasing. Though the statistics include Ireland and Scot- 
land as well as England, the latter gets by far the largest 
share. In 1883 these imports represented a money value of 
£256,159, for about 30,000,000 pieces. More than half of the 
entire number came from Holland, that country sending 16,- 
684,918. From France came 5,776,261; followed closely by 
Germany, with 5,068,204; next comes Belgium, with, 2,046, - 
030; and lastly the United States, with 347,482. Highly in- 
teresting would it be to know the particular kinds of prints and 
engravings we sold to England. In addition to all these, the 
Britons imported 19,523 cuts for printed books, representing a 
money value of about $1,200,000. 

In the same time, England exported prints and engravings 
to the value of £175,148, Australia being her best customer, 
purchasing to the amount of £49,004; followed by the United 
States, we buying to the value of £46,703. France and Bel 
gium rank next in the list of buyers of English prints and 
engravings. How large a quantity of the imports were sold 
again to foreign purchasers there are no means of ascertaining. 





on 
FIVE-COLOR PRINTING MACHINE. 

Schmiers, Werner & Stein, a Leipsic firm of printing press 
builders, have completed a five-color printing press with flat 
form. One with curved forms (turtles) or plates has been in 
use for some time to print playing cards. It was constructed 
by Konig & Bauer. The new five-color Leipsic press is on the 
principle of the English two-color presses, exhibited by New- 
sum, Wood & Dyson, of Leeds, at the Caxton Exhibition in 
1877, and at Paris in 1878. The plates are screwed on flat- 
surfaced segments of a very large cylinder, the intervening 
rounded parts serving as ink-tables for distribution ; the skip- 
ping of the rollers over those parts which are not to be touched 
is effected in the same way as in the Newsum machine, and 
the printing cylinder is in a similar position. 


EE 


PRINTING MUSIC BY A NEW METHOD. 


Jabez Francis, a French printer, has invented a new method 
of music printing. He sets up the staves in brass rules and 
prints them first; next, by means of special music type of his 
own, he sets up the musical notes, r sts, bars and other signs. 
These are all set to a gauge, and the form is printed off on the 
sheets already bearing the staves, the only requisite being ac- 
curate register. By the Francis system music may be printed 
in several keys from the same form, all that is required to ac- 
complish this being the removal of one or more leads from the 
top of the page to the bottom, or from the bottom to the top. 
The inventor claims that his type cost fifty per cent. less than 
ordinary music type, take one-fourth the time to set up, and 
wear twice as long. 


a 





Tue ANNUAL MEETING of the Pennsylvania Editorial As- 
sociation will be held in Harrisburg, some time during the 
month of January. The members will be individually notified 
of the exact date and place of meeting, in the usual way. 





A ONCE CELEBRATED EDITOR DEAD. 

Charles W. Jay, for thirty-six years one of the best known of 
New Jersey’s editors and politicians, died at Summon’s Land- 
ing, Michigan, on December 8. He was born in Lambertville, 
N. J., seventy years ago, and first came into notice as a Demo- 
cratic stump-speaker in the hard-cider campaign of 1840. In 
1844 he was a strong Whig editor, and published the C/ay 
Banner. In 1848 he, Mayor Mills and Joseph Justice started 
the Zrentonian, which died in 1855. Starting newspapers 
was easy work with Mr. Jay; in 1862 he published the Repudb- 
lican Privateer, in 1865 the Volunteer, in 1866 the Union-Sen- 
tinel, in 1866 the Daily Sentinel, and in 1876 he edited the 
Newark Morning Register. Party ties set lightly on Mr. Jay; 
he frequently changed his politics, not for the sake of obtaining 
office, but for the opportunity such vacillation afforded of 
excoriating both sides with his trenchant pen. Of his jour- 
nalistic disposition he himself wrote, a few years ago: ‘I 
wrote as the humor happened to direct, or necessity impelled. 
Careless of what I said, indifferent to public opinion, reckless 
of the effect upon my personal interests, I went in on the Irish 
injunction of ‘wherever you see a head hit it.’ The natural 
consequence, of course, reacted upon myself.’’ In 1877 he 
went to Michigan, engaged in the lumber business, became a 
member of the Methodist denomination, and, in the evening of 
his life, was at peace with all men. 

ie 
DEATH OF MRS. SINGERLY. 

Mary R. Singerly, wife of Wm. M. Singerly, proprietor of 
the Philadelphia Record, died on the morning of December 14, 
at her husband’s city residence, No. 1701 Locust Street. 





Mrs. Singerly was an estimable woman, whose well-directed 
charities make her loss a hard one to many poor families, as 
well as to her husband’s darkened home. She was active in 
directing the work of a number of the benevolent societies of 
Philadelphia. At the time of her demise she was President of 
the Southern Home for Destitute Children, and a manager of 
the Newsboys’ Home. She took a deep interest in the work 
and welfare of the Northern Home for Friendless Children, 
and was an active member of St. Andrew’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Among her most sincere mourners are the 
poor and friendless of Philadelphia. 
* 

WITH the Fall number of the Zyfographic Advertiser, Mr. 
WILLIAM B. MACKELLAR assumed the editorial control of that 
famous technical quarterly, succeeding to the chair so long filled 
by his father, Mr. THOMAS MACKELLAR. Brought up, as he 
has been, within the walls of the Johnson Foundry, he is en- 
tirely familiar with its products and its capabilities, and has 
the taste, good judgment and literary qualifications necessary 
to present them to the trade in the most pleasing manner—a 
knack that seems to have been 





** Bequeathed from honored sire to son,”’ 
to the great advantage, we trust, of the present and future 
generations of printers, as it has been to those of the past. 
We cordially welcome Mr. MACKELLAR to the editorial ranks, 
and wish him abundant success in his new position. 





-e- - 
A BIOGRAPHY of Charles Dickens is being written by Geo. 
Dolby, formerly his manager and traveling companion. 
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TRADE BRIEFLETS. 


McLAUGHLIN Bros. Co. have remodeled and refurnished 
their composing room and business office. 
handsomest in the city. 


The latter is now one of the 


THE Daily News Publishing Co., of Philadelphia has pur- 
chased the brown stone store and lot at 815 Chestnut Street, and will 
issue its publication from that building about January 15, 1885. 

Cuas. B. Macee and Wm. E. Stanwoop, bookbinders, 
for many years in the employ of John Moore, have started a bindery at 
No. 1 South Tenth Street, and are doing a flourishing business. 

H. R. BuckLrEy, 3950 Market Street, is a rising job printe: 
in West Philadelphia. 

THE ** Schneidewend & Lee Co.’’ has succeeded the firm of 
Schneidewend & Lee, of Chicago. 





er 


A SCRAP OF HISTORY. 

Just twenty years ago—on Wednesday, Dec. 3—the Public 
Ledger made the rather unexpected announcement that the 
newspaper had been sold by Mr. William M. Swain to Mr. 
George W. Childs, then a book-publisher occupying rooms in 
the second story of a building near the southwest corner of 
Seventh and Chestnut streets. Negotiations had been pending 
for some time between the two gentlemen, and culminated in 
he transfer of the paper for the consideration sum of $150.900. 
In apprising the public of the change of ownership, in the is- 
sue of December 3, 1864, over his signature, Mr. Swain said : 

Mr. Childs, the gentleman who succeeds us in the control and direc- 
tion of the Public Ledger, is well known in the community as an enter- 
prising, intelligent and successful man of business, entirely familiar with 
the publishing business, and the publisher now of the best literary jour- 
nal of the country. His interests are identified with those of Philadel 
phia. He is thoroughly acquainted with the public wants and will 
conduct the Ledger with the same high object—for the good of its 
readers and the advantage of the public. All the energies of the pub- 
lisher, we feel assured, will be devoted to maintaining both the character 
and the principles of the paper. 

With this explanation we bid the readers of the Ledger adieu, assuring 
them of our best wishes for their prosperity and that of our city. Though 
disconnected hereafter with the Ledger, our feelings of interest in its 
success under the well-directed efforts of our successor will be undi- 
minished. 

The announcement created a great flutter in the city, and 
was a genuine surprise to everybody about the Ledger esta- 
blishment, the only two persons having any knowledge whatever 
of the matter being the two gentlemen most concerned. On 
the midnight of the 3d, which was Saturday, Mr. Childs had 
indited a salutatory to the readers and advertisers of the Led- 
ger, which appeared in the succeeding Monday’s issue. 


At the time of the purchase the paper had been losing money 
at the rate of $150,000 a year, and it therefore required consid- 
erable courage to invest in an enterprise the future of which was 


so shrouded in uncertainty. Since then, through Mr. Childs’ 
extraordinary business tact, the Ledger has yielded greater 
profits to its proprietor than any other newspaper property: in 
the country, and to-day leads every other journal of the coun- 
try in its capacity for making money. 

The man who was foreman of the composing room under 
Mr. Swain, and was an important factor in the management of 


the paper, is living to-day, and is on Mr. Childs’ pension-list, . 


drawing his salary as though still in working harness.—PAi/a. 
Record. 





VETERAN TYPOS. 

Among the list of veteran typos in Albany, N. Y., are the 
following, many of whom have been at the case for over a 
quarter of a century, and in one case especially—that of James 
Hoyland, foreman of the Daily Press and Knickerbocker—over 
half a century, his first stickful of type having been set in 
1833. The other veterans are: Col. John Hastings, 1840; 
Major James Macfarlane, 1842; Charles Woorster, Wm. John- 
son, James H. Carroll, Myron H. Rooker, 1840; A. F. Chat- 
field, 1834; Jacob Winnie, 1840; Elias Hawley, 1834; Henry 
C. Winne, 1845; Danniel Manning, 1848; John G. White, 
1820; Hugh McGrath, Avery Herrick, Cornelius Halloran, 
George Tice, John McKenna, Wm. A. Carroll, Robert Sher- 
man, John T. Donnelly, William Walls, Isaac Pitcher, Edward 
Siples, Walter McCulloch, Peter Le Paige, William Lee, 
Dennis Feehan, Thomas Palmatier, Abe Van Patten, James 
Hughes, Frank Freckleton, John Parr, Francis Withers, Wm. 
H. A. Rooker, James Walker, George Walker, Robert E. 
Hart, Charles Gilmore, Geo. Chapman, Frank Burrill, Philip 
Steele, Edward Henly, J. H. Casey, 1830-51; H. Hopland, 
Albert Bigley, Charles Staats, 1844; George Quackenbush, 
1840; Thomas Doyle, Thomas Willard (now chief of police), 
Thomas Ward, William Leonard, Robert Manning, Andrew 
Murphy, Martin Curtis, Alex. McKenzie, Timothy D. Strong, 
Jesse De Forrest, Michael O’Brien, Richard J. Bigley, Daniel 
Winne, Joseph Byers, Jos. Thornton, P. F. Bray, P. O. Key- 
ser, Michael Riley, Wm. P. Johnson (now President of the 
Printers’ Union), John McMahon and Christopher Healy.— 
Albany (N. Y.) Press. 


— e+ —— 


PRINTERS’ READERS AND FOUL COPY. 

We take the following from a communication to the Book- 
seller, signed ‘* One of Your Printers’ Readers: ’’ ‘* The much 
commiserated condition of the ancient Hebrew was a sinecure 
compared with that of the modern compositor; to make bricks 
without straw a mere bagatelle to the labor of building up the 
ideas of an author out of an inky chaos of scratches, dashes 
and irresponsible points. Yet, while the writer is, for the most 
part, too lazy or indifferent to form even a single word with 
distinctness, he is mercilessly down upon the unfortunate type- 
setter who commits him to a single blunder. Few or no mis- 
takes occur in reprinting works from print copy; and the 
same accuracy might be secured for manuscript copy if the 
writers themselves would only take the care they expect 
from their printers. The primary cause of all serious blunders 
of the press is bad penmanship; and, so long as literary men 
hold with Hamlet that it is ‘a baseness to write fair,’ so long 
will they suffer the tedious labor of correcting foul proof-sheets, 
and, finally, the agony of seeing themselves misinterpreted in 
print. Some years ago my employer handed me a note from 
a high church dignitary, in which he, in no measured terms, 
complained that I had omitted a few accents in his Greek quo- 
tations, adding, somewhat naively, that he was not able to 
correct them himself, as he was away from his library, This 
gentleman’s writing consisted of a heterogeneous mass of 
flourishes.’? The above sentiments are, doubtless, shared by 
many other proof-readers, and they deserve to be taken to heart 
by journalists as well as authors. 
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188 PRINTERS’ 
TYPE RUSTING. 

The Austrian Printers’ Gazette has the following on the 
causes of type rusting and on caustic lye as a preservative. 
It is written by Alios Sassik, head of the Imperial Printing 
Establishment in Vienna : 

With zincotypes the greatest possible cleanliness is most im- 
portant, as oxidation takes place very rapidly in this kind of 
engraving. Zinc oxydizes very quickly when exposed to the 
air or to alkaline liquids; when the oxide is once formed, it 
freely develops under the influence of the soda potash. We 
would recommend the use of benzine or spirits of turpentine, 
then dry with a rag, leave a moment in the air, and place the 
zincotype in a drawer. 

When washing forms, dirty water or such as has already 
been used is often taken. ‘This latter always contains potash, 
petroleum and spirits and dirt. This is another cause of 
rusting. Another habit is no less injurious. When the potash 
does not act quickly enough, some washers are accustomed to 
pour spirits of turpentine on the brush, or on a rag, and to rub 
the reLellious spots, without taking the precaution, however, 
to use a little potash and clean water afterward. 

It has been ascertained by chemists that spirits of turpentine, 
especially when old, absorbs oxygen from the air and ozonizes 
it—that is, transforms it into an active and positive oxide that 
acts very energetically—so that any spirits remaining on a 
form not only favors, but actually excites the development of 
the oxide on the type. 

The principal causes of type rusting may be resumed from 
the foregoing as follows: 1. Badly proportioned alloys. 2. 
Improper metals in the composition. 3. Placing the type in 
damp places, especially when not previously dried. 4. Want 
of care on the part of washers of forms. 

Let us now say a few words on potash of soda, and the intro- 
duction of the fatty matters of soap into the potash. What we 
have said went to show that the soda lye does not produce the 
oxidation, but is rather neutral toward the type, and that the 
causes must be sought in negligence in washing and rinsing. 
Soda lye is the best caustic that we know, and it would be 
difficult to replace it; it makes the use of spirits of turpentine 
superfluous, and is only surpassed by benzine for zincotypes 
and wood engravings, as this latter oil prevents the wood from 
changing. The great point therefore is to make good lye. 
There is no lack of recipes for this, but still there are com- 
plaints of the results obtained. 

Solid soda or soapstone, although dear, is excellent in its 
way, as it is put up in air-tight boxes and retains all its natural 
causticity and strength. Trade papers often give formulas in 
this matter that a chemist, the only judge, would not approve. 
The quantities for the mixtures are given, but no mention is 
made of the manipulation, nor the time required for boiling, 
nor the degree of heat, nor the quality of substances—matters 
that are equally important. 

In country towns the ashes of hard woods, the beech, etc., 
are wetted with boiling rain water, some lime is added, the 
product is drawn off, and a very good lye, and one that does 
not injure the type, is obtained. In large cities, however, we 
have to follow another plan. The following recipe we have 
found excellent: Dissolve four pounds of crystalized soda 
(carbonated sodic oxide), or one and a half pounds of sub- 
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carbonate of calcined soda, in six gallons of river water that 
contains no calcareous matters. Heat the mixture to boiling 
point. While boiling, slake four pounds of lime in one and a 
half gallons of water, make a kind of a jelly of it and pour it 
into the solution while it is boiling; stir, lift from the fire, cover 
up carefully, and let cool and settle. Then pour the clarified 
part, the caustic solution, into stone jugs and cork hermetically, 
to prevent the carbonic acid gas of the air from entering. 
There will be a deposit of carbonate of lime on the bottom of 
the boiler; pour some river water on this, stir up and boil 
again. This second solution is weaker, and will serve for 
cleaning inking tables, cleaning rags, etc. The first solution 
should only be used for the forms. We have tried silicate of 
potash and found it inefficient; it contains but very little 
caustic soda. 





atid 


WHO INVENTED METAL TYPE? 

Meeting Colonel Rush C. Hawkins, I naturally referred to 
his book on early printers, which, after years of labor, has 
just been published. In the conversation which ensued, I 
gathered some curious facts; one of these is the improbability 
of ascertaining when metal type was adopted and who invented 
it. He said that wooden blocks and metal type had existed 
side by side in some establishments for a considerable time. 

The great beauty of the early typography can be accounted 
for by the fact that the invention of printing coincided with 
the renaissance in art, when the current meaning of the word 
‘*art’’ was very comprehensive, and embraced almost all 
handicrafts. The excellence and accuracy of many of the 
early texts is due to the scholarship of the early printers, who 
all knew Latin, and some of whom knew Greek as well. 

The Colonel spoke with an enthusiasm of Father Antonio 
Cheriani, Director of the great Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
to whom the book is dedicated. He described him as the 
typical scholar, brimful of learning, absolutely exhaustive in 
some directions, and yet with perfect unconscious simplicity. 
This Ambrosian Library contains Leonardo da Vinci’s famous 
illustrated manuscripts on civil engineering, in which there is 
a drawing so closely resembling the Howe truss pattern of a 
bridge, that it was once in contemplation to get a copy for use 
in a suit relative to that patent.—Z x. 





BANK OF ENGLAND PRINTING OFFICE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Press News, in describ 
ing the Bank of England Printing Office, says: ‘* Besides the 
usual composing, press and machine rooms, there is a com- 
plete stereotype foundry connected with the establishment, as 
well as an extensive warehouse and binding department. Al- 
though there is always an amount of regular work, giving em- 
ployment to the ordinary staff of the bank ptinting office, there 
is also a large amount of what may be called periodical work, 
necessitating the assistance of additional or ‘grass’ hands at 
case. The regular staff comprises about fifty printers, and in 
times of pressure it is not unusual to call in the ‘reserve 
forces’ of from sixty to eighty. During the last month the 
department has been called upon to issue about 300,000 printed 
packets in connection with the National Debt (Conversion of 
Stock) Act, 1884.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
Ir is stated that the Queen’s Printers, in London, have 60,000 
type forms standing in their cellars. 
THERE is no puzzling over Justin McCarthy’s ‘‘copy”’ in the 
printing offices. He uses a type writer. 
THE first volume of the Gutenberg Bible was sold at the 
Earl of Gosford’s sale in London, recently, for $2,500. 


THE history of the Rothschilds is being written by a mem- 
ber of the house, who is well known in Paris for his literary 
taste and talent. 


A PAPER chimney, fifty feet high, has been put up at Bres- 
Compressed paper pulp is, it is said, very hard to burn, 
and is recommended for fire-proof doors. 


lau. 


Pror. DowDEN, who is busily engaged on his biography of 
Shelley, is said to have been ‘‘ wonderfully fortunate in 
getting hold of fresh materials from the most hopeless-looking 
quarters.”’ 

ONLY six hundred copies will be printed of the Putnam’s 
edition de luxe of ‘* Holland and Its People,’’ by E. de Amicis. 
They will not be printed from electrotype plates, but from new 
Pica type. 

A CLEAN and perfect copy of John Bunyan’s ‘ Piigrim’s 
Progress,”’ 1678, has just been added to the British Museum 
Library. Only three other copies are known, and but two of 
these are perfect. 


Miss KATE GREENAWAY is preparing for early publication 
a ‘* Language of Flowers,’’ a new edition of Mavor’s ‘Spill- 
ing,’’ and an almanac for 1885, for all of which she has made 
designs, the majority of which are to be printed in colors. 


THE admirable Harris collection of American poetry, which 
was bequeathed to Brown University by the late Senator An- 
thony, contains some of the rarest and most valuable of early 
American books. A few of them came from the Brinley 
library. 

JouRNALISM is in a flourishing condition in the little king- 
dom of Greece, At this moment there are 122 printing houses, 
which produce annually about 1,000 works. 
village has its newspaper. 
papers. 


Nearly every 
In Athens there are 54 political 


Mr. EpMUND YATES says that the time is rapidly approach- 
‘ing when his country must decide between the war corres- 
pondents and all classes of military men. He regards the 
writer as much the servant of the public as the soldier or the 
sailor. 


A PREMIUM of thirty thousand dollars, says the Paper 
World, has been offered by the Mexican Government to any 
one who will establish in that country a paper mill at a cost of 
$150,000. The Government will also concede the right to all 
cactus plants on the State lands. 


Ir is reported that, at the end of the year, a letter will be 
published in England, giving a description of the execution of 
Queen Mary, written by an eye-witness. The letter was found 
among the papers of Lord Eliock, a judge, who died in 1793. 
Lord Eliock’s father managed the affairs of several families 
who were devoted to the Stuart cause. 





How or why some particular novel has a popular. success it 
is hard to say. There seems to be no reasonable literary law 
to explain it. ‘Called Back”? is in no sense a more remarka- 
ble book than many*which have been publishers’ failures—yet 
in England a quarter of a million copies have been sold. 


THE biographer of Hablot K. Browne (‘‘Phiz’’) draws a pa- 
thetic picture of the brave, modest, uncomplaining old man 
who, bolstered up in his chair, with his pencil fixed to his pal- 
sied hand, all unconscious of the loss of his power, and un- 
willing to admit of any other ailment than rheumatism, con- 
trived by the swaying of his body to draw the pictures for the 
few unimportant works with which an ungrateful and indulgent 
world cared to intrust him. 

THE London Daily News, of October 25, says: ‘*An edi- 
tion of the ‘Sketches by Charles Dickens,’ issued by a pub- 
lisher in London at a penny, was selling, the other day, in the 
streets of London in large numbers. In Fleet Street alone 
seven or eight barrows loaded with copies were being disposed 
of rapidly by the hawkers. The reprint, which extends to 
106 pages, printed in double column, stitched in a neat wrap- 
per, appeared to be complete.’’ 


IRRESPECTIVE of the large number of books recently ordered 
by the Russian civil administration to be withdrawn from pub- 
lic circulation, the Holy Synod has also now established a new 
Index Expurgaiorius, including over seventy books and reli- 
gious tracts, mostly distributed by the Pashkovites. Pashkoff 
himself, it will be remembered, was very lately expelled the 
country. A large number of English evangelical tracts were, 
a short time ago, seized and burned, although they had already 
been approved by the ecclesiastical censors. 


JouRNALIsTs have been excused from serving on juries in 
India, the judge, in so deciding, following the precedent laid 
down by another judge in Natal. He went so far as to say 
that all reporters should be excused from serving on a jury, 
because, through their presence at preliminary examinations 
and inquiries for the purpose of publishing the same as news, 
they might be in possession of facts which might come out in 
the evidence, and probably they would have prejudged the 
case. 


THE whole number of publications of the world during the 
year 1883 was, according to official accounts sent out from 
Leipzic, 15,474 books, pamphlets, etc., and 386 maps, or 429 
books, etc., and 40 maps more than during the year 1882. 
Leipzic continues to be the centre of the book trade for Ger- 
many. In that city, during 1883, 2,624 books and 14 maps 
were published, while in Berlin 2,484 books and 57 maps were 
issued. Austria issued 1,944 publications and Switzerland 644. 


ANNA SEWARD, a poetess of the Della Cruscan school, and 
the friend of Dr. Johnson, was familiarly known as the ** Swan 
of Lichfield.’”” The compiler of a recent book on celebrated 
English women rather mixes matters by speaking of the parties 
that met ‘around the fireside of the Swan at Lichfield,’’ as 
though the lady held her coterie in the parlor of the Swan inn. 
In the same work Aphra Behn, the once popular and very 
free-spoken novelist, is described as Aphra Bohn, which may, 
perhaps, suggest her relationship to the late eminent London 
publisher of that name. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Sunday Telegram, of Wilmington, Del., has suspended. 





The Daily Register, of Raton, N. M., has begn discontinued. 

The Post Publishing Company, of Houston, Texas, has failed. 

The Daily Alert, of Jamestown, D. T., has suspended publication. 

Willard W. Howard is the new owner of the Warren (Pa.) Yournad. 

H. E. Baldwin has severed his connection with the Joliet (Ill.) News. 

The Signa/ is a new four-page weekly, started at Peru, Ind., by O. F. 
Snook. 

J. W. Livinghouse has become proprietor of the Grand Island (Neb.) 
Times. 

H. J. Ramsdell has sold the Washington (D.C.) Repudlic to W. V.S. 
Wilson. 

The Patrol is a new society weekly, started at Geneva, Ill., by J. N. 
Wheeler. 

I. H. Knox has secured a half interest -in the Repuddican, of Waynes- 
burg, Pa. 

A. C. Lowery has disposed of the Clipper, of Kingston, N. M., to J. 
C. Curran. 

L. A. McIntyre & Son have disposed of the Argus, of Hart, Mich., 
to E.S. Palmiter. 

West & Brucker have purchased, from J. D. West, the Record, of 
Ispheming, Mich. 

Nashville, Tenn., has a new semi monthly, called the Southern Miner 
and Manufacturer. 

Charles E. Claypool has bought the Enterprise, of Michigan City, 
Ind., from Lew Morrill. 

After an existence of one month, the Trenton (N. J.) Daily Adver- 
tiser ceased publication 

The Sunday Siftings is a new weekly started at Lansing, Mich., by 
P. T. Allen and M. A. Fay. 

Saunders & Kline have, at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., started a new daily, 
called the Evening Yournal. 

Holtman & Paine have succeeded Lanning & Lusk as publishers of 
the Democrat, of Brazil, Ind. 

Allan G. Hawkes and S. D. Tillotson have commenced the issue of 
the Sunday Tribune at Joliet, lil 

Geo. A. Mosher has commenced the issue of the G/ode, at Wayland, 
Mich. It is a seven-column folio. 

The Duffryn Mawr (Pa.) /éem has been removed to Malvern and its 
name changed to the Malvern Iiem. 

Wm. J. Hynes has established a new seven-column four-page weekly, 
called the Democrat, at Coal City, Ill. 

James Reed, Jr., has begun the publication of a daily afternoon paper 
at Ashtabula, O., called the 7elegraph. 

The Advocate, of Racine, Wis., has fallen into the hands of the sheriff 
on account of a $3,500 chattel mortgage. 

E. M. Camp has disposed of his interest in and severed his editorial 
connection with the Erie (Pa.) Dispatch. 

The Schuylkill Republican, of Pottsville, Pa., has been changed in 
form from a folio to a five-column quarto. 

A. W. Maris has admitted a partner in his paper, the Defiance (O.) 
Journal. The new firm is Maris & Good. 

The Peoria (Ill.) daily and weekly Freeman has been sold out by 
the sheriff, on a chattel mortgage of $1,200. 

The Taylor (Neb.) Clarion has changed hands, Wm. Croughland 
having purchased the paper from C. Phillips. 

The Commercial is a new morning daily, established at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., by the Commercial Printing Company. 


Edwin K. Kneule, one of the proprietors of the Norristown (Pa.) 
Daily Register, was married, on December 4, to Miss Lilian Mason 
Harding, of Norristown Township, Montgomery County. 








The ZLnterprise is a new weekly started at Sulphur Springs, Texas, 
by W.G. Blythe. It is Democratic in politics. 

Kidder & Willey, proprietors of the Week, of Orange, Mass., have 
dissolved partnership, C. E. Kidder remaining. 

The Sentinel is a new weekly of four pages, seven columns to the 
page, issued at Coleridge, Neb., by L. J. Kroesen. 

The entire stock of the York (Pa.) 7rijiune has been transferred to 
Michael Schall, George Bellmayer and H. C. Niles. 

Bowdoin & Curtis, publishers of the Scott Valley News, of Fort 
Jones, Cal., have been succeeded by Curtis & Marky. 

W.F. Jordan & Co. have bought the Bradford (Pa.) Evening Star, 
and will continue it as an afternoon edition of the Zra. 


J. K. Hoyt has resigned the editorship of the Newark (N. J.) Daily 
Advertiser. He goes to Florida to reside permanently. 

George Russell Jackson, the humorist of the Somerville (Mass.) ¥our- 
nai, has joined the editorial! staff of the Boston Courier. 

The Standard Bearer is a new eight-page illustrated weekly, started 
in this city, by the Christian Statesman Publishing Company. 

The Shore Press, of Asbury Park, N. J., has passed into the posses- 
sion of Wm. K, Devereaux, of the Daily Spray, of that place. 

Tom Martin has, at Lutesville, Mo., commenced the publication of 
the Vidette, a four-page weekly. It is independent in politics. 


H. K. Morrell & Son, publishers of the Gardiner (Me.) Home Fournal, 
have disso ved partnership, E. W. Morrell continuing the publication. 

E. S. Dunbar, after an absence of five years, has resumed editorial 
control of the New Castle (Pa.) Courant, which he founded nearly 
thirty years ago. 

McCowan & Nichols have, at Bridgton, N. J., commenced publishing 
a daily edition of the Pioneer, a one-cent morning paper, of four pages, 
six columns to the page. 

A. Sheridan Jones has brought out a new weekly, called the Rural 
Voice, at Olivet, D. T. It is a four-page sheet, seven columns to the 
page, and is devoted mainly to agriculture. 

R. J. Adair sold the outfit of the City Herald, of Portland, Ind., to J- 
J. Gorrell, who removed it to Ridgerville, in the same State, where it 
will be used to print a new weekly, called the Banner. 


A new weekly paper, printed in the Norwegian language, called 
America, has been brought out in Chicago by the Norwegian Publishing 
Company. It is said to be the largest Norwegian journal in the world. 


A new one-cent morning daily Democratic newspaper has been started 
in Wilmington, Del. It is run on the co operative plan by the striking 
printers who recently left the Morning News. E. H. Cook is business 
manager and editor. 

The Herald and Democrat office, of Chambersburg, Pa., and the job 
office of S. M. Robinson, of Waynesboro, Pa., have been consolidated 
and purchased by the Franklin County Printing Co. S.M. Robinson is 
the manager of the new concern. 

On November 18, the first number of the Daily News-Dealer ap- 
peared in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. It is a six-column folio, size 22x31, and is 
published from the Sunday News-Dealer establishment. It proposes to 
be ‘‘ enterprising, fearless and independent.”’ 


The Camp News, the national organ of the Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, published in this city by the Camp News Association, H. J. 
Stager, manager, has entered upon its eighteenth year, with evidence of 
prosperity. It is one of the best secret society’papers published, and 
the association shows a pardonable pride in stating that the growth of 
the order has been largely due to the influence of its recognized organ. 


The Juniata Valley Editorial Association met in Huntingdon, on 
November 22. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, H. C. Dern, Altoona 7ribune; Vice-President, J. A. Nash, 
Huntingdon Yournal; Secretary, E. Conrad, McVeytown Yourna/; 
Treasurer, George Shrom, Newport Ledger. George B. Goodlander, 
Clearfield Republican; Hugh Lindsay, Huntingdon Local News, and 
W.W. Trout, Lewistown Free F ress, were elected as an Executive 


Committee. 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

There is an abundance of pleasant and suggestive reading in the De- 
Edmund Kirke’s admirable article, ‘‘On the French 
Broad,”’ is brought to a close; like the first paper, it is profusely em- 
bellished. 
phy and Art of Dancing.” 
Not an American Punch?”’ 


cember issue. 


E. C. Reynolds asks the question: ‘‘ Why 

Charles Burr Todd contributes ‘‘ In the 
Oil Region,”’ the title of which suggests its character; it is replete with 
information. M. H. Catherwood writes of a ‘‘ Western Industry.” 
Kate Putnam Osgood contributes a bright short story, entitled “‘Felicie’s 


Reception.’”” Theodore Child recounts ‘‘ A Visit to Naples.”” Mary 
Agnes Tincker continues her serial, ‘‘ Aurora.’” The Duchess concludes 
‘*A Week in Killarney.” 


copious, and, as always, intelligent and impartial. 


Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek & Co. 
Remarkably beautiful are the illustrations for the December issue. An 


The book reviews are more than usually 


unusually handsomesteel engraving is the frontispiece, ‘‘Sleeping Love, 
a genuine work of art worthy of careful preservation. A picture of 

The tinted 
fashion pages are always produced in the best possible style. In the way 
of pictured patterns there is a double page of colored designs for bureau 
scarf, cushion and mats. The fashion department is profusely embel- 
lished with wood cuts. In the literary department is a Christmas story 
by Christian Reid. The serial *‘ Your Love or My Life”’ is brought to 
a happy conclusion. 


James Madison continues the Presidential portrait gallery. 


There are several additional and absorbingly in- 
Miss Helen 
Mathers’ serial grows in strength and involved mystery as it progresses. 
Recipes for the household, reviews of new books, and chat by the edi- 
tor fill out a number of great excellence. 


teresting chapters of ‘‘ The Story of an Elopement.”’ 


Twenty Years on the Road. Philadelphia. Baker & Hayes. 

This is a thin, generously illustrated, highly amusing book relating the 
trials and tribulations of a commercial traveler, one of the class some- 
times spoken of in tones of levity as drummers. The author, who is, or 
was ‘‘ one of ’em,”’ modestly observes that the drummers represent the 
highest commercial ability of the nation. Reserve such as this marks 
the subdued tone of the work, making refreshing reading. A highly 
colored full-length portrait of acommercial traveler, in full war paint and 
battle array, adorns the front cover. The back is appropriately embel- 
lished with touching tinted pictures of the sore trials that drummers are 
subjected to. 

The Publishers’ Weekly. New York. 

The illustrated Christmas number of the Pudlishers’ Weekly is a 
handsomely illustrated volume of 175 pages; the array of fine engrav- 
ings being specimen illustrations from the Christmas books of the year. 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship and Marriage, and What Came of It. 

By Frank E. Smedley. Philadelphia. T. B, Peterson & Bros. 

This is a pleasing story, replete with wit and humor of a high order. 
The author looks upon the bright side of life, and is pleasing without 
being unnatural. He has a narrative to unfold, and performs the task 
merrily, gracefully, well. In the many laughable situations of the story 
there is not a single strained or unnatural one, Mr. Smedley lias the 
happy knack of writing in a funny strain without straining to be funny. 
Married Above Her. By a Lady of New York. Philadelphia. T.B 

Peterson & Bros. 

This is a society romance by a writer who has moved in the brilliant 
circles she so brilliantly describes. She has the happy knack of sketch- 
ing characters in a bold, incisive way ; her saliently depicted individuals 
move through an ingeniously constructed story, that, with all its myste- 
ries, is a picture of real life. The darker portions of the narrative are 
relieved by a humor which never flags, never dulls, and lends a strong 
additional charm to the fascinating story from a pen which should not be 
permitted to remain idle. 


The American Stationer. New York. American Stationer Association, 
The Lithographer and Printer. Chicago. Lithographer Publishing Co 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. 


Norman Pearson writes understandingly of ‘‘ The Philoso- * 





PRINTER’S INK IS KING. 


There is a host of men who boast 
Of powder, cotton, steam ; 

But every hour the mighty power 
Of printer’s ink is seen. 

It moves the world as easily 
As does some mighty thing, 

And men proclaim in despots’ ears 
That printer’s ink is king! 


The man of gold, of wealth untold, 
Printer’s ink may scorn, 

Or knit his brow, nor deign to bow 
To one so lowly born ; 

But printer’s ink has built its throne 
Where minds their tributes bring, 

And God’s most gifted intellects 
Shout, Printer’s ink is king ! 


King of the world of thought refined, 
No abject slave it claims ; 

Where Superstition’s victims pine, 
It bursts their servile chains. 

In every clime, in coming years, 
Will men proud anthems sing, 

And round the world the echoes float, 
That printer’s ink is king! 





* 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 


The Printers’ Crrcutar is issued monthly, at One Dollar per annum 
invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





| 1 Month. |8 Months.|6 Months.| 1 Year. 
| $25 00) $70 00) $125 00) $200 oo 
oo} 4000, 7000) 125 00 
00} 2000 35 00} 65 oo 
oo 450) 9g 

Cover Pages, $25 each month, met. | | | 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch oo 7 oo} 
oo 12 Oo} 
00 18 00) 
00 45 00] 


I2 oo 
20 00 
35 00 
7° 0° 


2 
| 3 
Three Inches 4 
One Column, or one-third of a Page: 9 





Address R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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WANTS. 
A NG MAN WANTS A SITUATION IN A GOOD COU N- 
or 


try office as foreman. Well versed in country newspaper and job 
Reference given. Address, stating terms, etc., 
H, care of Printers’ CrrcuLar. 








ANTED—BY A PARTY OF AMPLE EXPERIENCE, A 
position on weekly newspaper as editor or writer, and can also 
look after the mechanical and business departments. Reference ex- 
changed. Address “TF; Ss DORM, 
Clarion, Penna. 





FOR SALE. 


AMDEN (N. J) DEMOCRAT, ESTABLISHED 1837, OFFI 
cial State, County and City paper, doing profitable business, wel} 

equipped, will be sold on vg terms. Address 

VILLIAM B. WILLS, Mount Holly, N. J. 





OR SALE—HALF INTEREST IN A PROSPEROUS DEMO- 
cratic weekly in Pennsylvania; well equipped and thoroughly es- 
tablished; Address AJAX, care Printers’ Crrcucar. 





WILL BUY A HALF INTEREST IN A TRADE 
B15 O journal, paying well, in the city of Philadelphia. An 
Dio canvasser and outside man only will be accepted. Address 
HADDOCK, 813 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 





EWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE— 

Located in Anthracite Coal Region of Pennsylvania. Job office 

has a good run of work. Material has been in use two years. Good 
reasons for selling. Address 5. W. care Printers’ CrrRcuLar. 





OR SALE—ESTABLISHED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND 

Job Office in the interior of Pennsylvania; Republican in politics, 

and located in strong Republican county; has good circulation and job- 

bing patronage. Price $2,000, Address W. P., care Printers’ Cir- 
CULAR, Philadelphia. 





O LITHOGRAPHIC ESTABLISHMENTS—THE SECRET OF 

a proceeding to print on tin plates, which thoroughly supplies the 

place of the luhographic stone, especially in respect to the clearness of 

the prints, is to be sold for America. For particulars, apply to F 72673, 

care of Messrs. Haasenstein & Vogler, Advertising Agents, Berlin, S. 
W. Germany. 





TypocRarnic PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S: MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by J 
Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo 
Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descrip- 
tions and Articles relating to the History, Implements, Processes, 
Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, splendidly illustrated by 
more than two hundred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood 
Engravings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
for the Use of Schools and Academies. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Rules on the Use of Capitals,a List of Abbreviations, 
Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimen 
of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted paper. 
Price, $1.50. By Mail, $1.60. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, contain- 
ing Practical Directions for Managing all Departments of a Print- 
ing Office, as well as complete Instructions for Apprentices. 
With several Useful Tables, numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and Enlarge!. Price, 
$2.00. By Mail, $2.20. 





THE 


“FRANKLIN” FOUNTAIN 


FOR USE ON IIE 


IMPROVED AND OLD STYLE GORDON PRESSES, 


This cut shows the fountain attached to the Improved Gordon Press. 


A, Brackets. 
B, Ink-disc Bridge on press. 
C, Inker-arm connecting-rod on press. 
D, Ratchet-lever on tnd 
E (large cap), rounded shank upright supporting fountain. 
£ (small cap), Inker-arm of press. 
F, Adjusting-slot in ratchet-lever 
G, Fountain-adjusting thumb-screw 
H, Fountain ratchet-roller. 
I, Fountain-adjusting stud. 
J, Ink disc. 
K K, Adjusting-slots in brackets A. 
The double arrow shows the direction in which the rachet-roller moves 
relatively to the form-rollers. 


The flow of ink can be controlled in any part of the fountain by ad- 
justing the thumb-screws, the same as on a cylinder-press fountain. 


—o po 


PRICES: 
For Eighth-medium Press, - 


For Quarter “ “ 
For Half 5 “a S 
a 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR/SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

pers in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of 

every oP oat Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N. Y 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 
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WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


Engraver + DIL + Wona, 
709 SANSOM STREET, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 




















A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLUER. 
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The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim 
of the upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is 
fitted in this arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp 
to be placed over the lower case or either side of the up- 
per case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and 
is very strong. 

enterica 


PRICE, without Lamp, 75c. 
By Mail, $1.00. 
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. 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





IN AND BRASS OILERS, VARIOUS SIZES, 
For saie by R. S. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor St., Phila. 


New Tape Fastener. 


Book and Newspaper Printers, and others having presses and machines 
upon which tapes are used, will find the little implement shown above a 
very useful, time-saving friend to have in the office or workshop. 


Directions ror Usinc.—Lap the tape as if to sew it. Place the 
tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch through the tape, 
and then, without removing the tape, place the eyelet on the punch with 
the small end next to the tape and the flange towards the die. See that 
the eyelet is square on the die, then drive it home through the tape. It 
will turn and clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Bor of Eyelets, $1.00. 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


20: 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


« BRONZE + POWDERS # 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
THE FINEST IMPORTED. AT VERY LOW PRICES. 








R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST 
and true, in yard lengths. 

Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard 

Pica to 4-line, 

Five-line to 8-line, 

Nine-line to 1ra-line, 

Side Sticks 

too yards assorted sizes 

Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer),. . rac. 

R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 


CHERRY, SMOOTH 








SOUTHWICK, McCAY & C0, 


Pamphlet Binders, 


38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE C0., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
woonp TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 








R. 8. MENAMIN, 


TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office 
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CCNTRAL NEWSPAPER UNTON, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS 
In English and German. 

We print the pe sizes, measure thirteen 
ems Pica or all sizes of paper: 4-column folio, 
s5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7-column folio, 
8-column folio, g-column folio ; 4-column quarto, 
s-column quarto, 6-column quarto, 7-column 
quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality on fur 
nished by any other similar Establishmen 


Any other information wanted will be cheer- 
fully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 


Established 1865. 





(seer & CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


sess Pitas (ni Patber ler omg, ===> 


325 WALNUT STREET, 


Price, 30 Cts. per Pound. PHILADELPHIA. 





U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 
Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


+ Improved ¢ Roller + Compound,+ 
142 SOUTH FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Printers’ Rollers Cast on the Shortest Notice, at the Most Reasonable Rates. 
AS - : eA 
a ‘e2- oi 
PRICE LIST. $3 * 
Eighth Medium Rollers, 40 cts. 
Quarter “ e 60 “ h 
oer 


Large Rollers, 30 cts. per tb. 


i Half Medium Rollers, go cts. 
2 COMPOSITION IN BULK, 25 CTS. PER POUND. 


Ds 
The best of References given in regard to the good working qualities of this Compound. 


SULLIVAN & CO., 142 S. Fourth St., Phila: 





HANSON BROTHERS, 
JELECTROTY PERS, ( 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











HEMPEL’S 


PATENT 


CAST-STEEL QUOINS. 


No. 1, per dozen, - $250. Key, - socts, 
No. 2, “ ~ 3 00. “ - 50 “ 
For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Phila. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 0) a BO BRD 


aa ProtesrePhe 





PRINTERS CUT CARDS AND CARDBOARDS, | 


(ee "> CHROMO AND BEVEL-EDGE CARDS. S) Po “e 


Samples sent to any one in the trade on application by letter. 


T.M. SIMPSON, - 21S. Seventh St., Phila. 








FRANK TOOMEY, 
No. 131 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE 


ws HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, all size 
= Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 


A@ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@R 





PHILADELPHIA, 
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Envelopes! Envelopes! 


FLAT PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, CARDS AND CARDBOARD, 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes, and Advertising Novelties. 





BOOK, NEWS AND COVER FATE — = ovale WEDDING STATIONERY. 


THE THOMAS W. W. PRICE CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Jobbers, 
505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


New McHINE POR STITCHING BooKs. 


HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
stitching blank books of every kind, as 


well as pamphlets and books of all kinds 








not exceeding sixty sheets in thickness, or about 
three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or centre 
of the book, and will make a stitch of any desired 
length up to three-quarters of an inch, and single ma- 
chines are working, which, on ordinary work, turn 
out as many as 10,000 books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and open 
perfectly, and there is no liability to tear out, as is the 
case when books are wired. Where fine work is re- 
quired they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost every 
prominent Blank-book Manufactory in the country, 
and is fast gaining for itself a firm hold among the 
binders. 

In ordering for steam power, it is necessary to state 
DIAMETER and sPpEED of shaft from which belt will 
run to machine. 


—PRICES :— 
Steam-power Machine, Complete, including Belting, Variable Speed Stand and Pullevs, $60. 
Foot-power Machine, with Stand and Table, $50. 


Oe Ome —  —™ 


Fe. s. MEN AMIN, 
Correspondence Solicited. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








"LEART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS ‘ristin,'Scccc'sta mckatnery. Having ‘Tarts Printing Press Counter, 





been sold for the past thirteen years om their own merits, they have proved themselves 
the most accurate, reliable and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. 
They count as desired from 4 to 100,000 ; are easily set back to 0, Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no watching or attention. Counts 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz : A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever ; 100,000 
an Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. . 
EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout che United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by R, 8, MENAMIN, and others. 
PRICE, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the Manufacturer, EH. F. HART. Rochester, ¥. Y 
. ° N.Y. 
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FIVE SIZES MADE. 
GORDON’S 


FRANKLIN PRINTING PRESS, 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, 
97 and 99 Nassau Street, 








NEW YORK. 














x A.G. ELLIOT. x! J. B. MITCHELL. ‘i 


A. G. ELLIOT & CO., 


Successors to J. G. DITMAN & CO., 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN PAPER 


OC —  — 


PAPER FOR 


PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 





SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 











W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


(LIMITED,) 


wilted CIRCULAR. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIRIUNTrINIcC] |WNiK 


75 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 








—— <a 


All kinds of Letter Press and Lithographic Inks and Varnishes on 


hand and made to special order. 





‘MAGHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION (| jpg gge 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. H- __—Established 1969 by Daniel Dermond and B, S, Monamin. 
| Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work yf ae 
Taalioase. | 52 MINOR STp b 
ed 


PHILADELPHIA. 























THE BEST SHAPTING, PULLEYS, ETC, 


» HE FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped with 

Furnished and Put Up at : PT: the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of Printers’ Ma- 
LOWEST RATES. chine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen unexcelled, if equalled, by 

any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired during the past FirTsEn 


Years will be maintained, and satisfacto: ork g' d. A trial solicited 
All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired ; iia. 
AND SET UP. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
515-521 MINOR ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
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IMPROVED 














<2 SUPERIOR 10 ALL OTHER ERASG-LINED CALLEYS 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 


smooth as if it had never been perforated. 
Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 


the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the side or end lining. 
The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner w// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 
BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 35¢ x 23% inches inside $1 65 | Double Column, 6% x 23% inches inside, 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x 10 inches inside 10 x 16 inches inside 


8% x 13 12x 18 : 
9 x14 14 x 20 


BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
6% x 22 inches inside $3 00 | 10x 22% inches inside 
BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 35 x 23% $1 25 | Double Column, 6% x 234% 





| THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
“+ BOOK, JOB 4 NEWSPAPER GALLEYS (3 


or 








| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. ys 
op caja _ —_ —— 





Maroracronan ax Fon Sale 3 Ry §, MIENAMIN, sésel avo sr, peanszeaa, 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUGHT-IRON @HASES, 


Warranted Square and True and Made of the Best Material 


Pair of Twin Chases. PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. tf Z ] A aA 

15 x 8% $10 00 

18 x 10% II oo 

22 x12% 12 00 

23% x15 13 00 

26% x 19 14 00 

29% x 21% 15 50 

324% x 23\% 17 00 

35% x25\% 18 50 

384 x 27% 20 00 t 3 

Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, WITH BARS. 

Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. ; 

15 x 8% $13 50 

18 x 10% 14 50 

22 x12% 15 50 

23% X15 16 50 

26% x 19 17 50 

29% x 21% 19 00 

32% x 23% 20 50 

35% x 25% 22 00 

3844 x 27% 23 50 


1% in. 1% IN. 1 IN. IRON 


1 IN. IRON 


\% In. 


I 


1% IN. 


BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. 

Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 

15 x19 $8 00 

18 x23 8 

22 x27 9 

23% x 31% 9 

26% x 39% 10 

29% x 44% 11 

32% x 48% 12 

35% x 52% 13 

38% x 57% 14 

Skeleton Chase. SKELETON CHASE, 

Size each, over all. Size each, inside, 

1 x19 

18 x23 


IRON 


1% IN. 1 IN. 


1\% IN. 


I IN, IRON 


22 X27 
23% x 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% X 44% 
32% x 48% 
354% x 52% 
38% x 57% 

News Chase, 

Bize each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
15 x19 $5 
8 x23 


1% IN. 


1% IN. 


1 IN. IRON 


22 x 27 

23% x 31% 
26% x 39% 
29% x 443% 
324% x 48% 
354 x 52% 
38% x 57% 


1% IN. 


888888888 


1% IN. 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch, Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 
dered, 1 in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the inside and outside dimensions of 
each, and the width of crossbars.——-When chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER RON than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made 


TERMS CASH. R.S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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'GAS ENGINE 
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Over 8,000 Delivered. 


—<6%a.— 
ADVANTAGES : 


NO BOILER NEEDED. 


STARTED INSTANTLY 


WITH A MATCH. 


ALWAYS READY TO 
GIVE OUT ITS 
FULL POWER 


AT ONCE. 


ONE-HORSE POWER OTTO ENGINE, 


—~<Cta.— 


ADVANTAGES : 
WHEN STOPPED 
ALL EXPENSE 
CEASES 


CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY. 


CONVENIENCE, 
SAFETY, 
DURABILITY. 


We have added to our Standard Sizes a small engine of One-horse Power, specially suited for Pub- 


lishers and Printers. 


—————_ PRICE. 8375. —-“—— 


Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO. 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 





